The Story of British Diplomacy
sort of work." The same period and the same absence from England produced another compact with a second foreign state. After travelling up and down the Danubian peninsula, Sir Louis Mallet brought home with him from Vienna an Austro-English treaty of commerce and navigation. Cobden, indeed, in this period had an important political ally in the Cavour who, on the foundation of the Kingdom of Sardinia^ was to raise the fabric of a regenerated and united Italy ; but English policy, which in this sense means Cobdenism, it was that took the initiative in inducing Napoleon III. to relax the prohibitive system then in force throughout his realm. Later triumphs of the Cobden statesmanship abroad were the reduction in 1865, by the German Zollverein, of duties on imported articles and manufactured goods. Of that movement the commercial treaties and tariff changes of 1868 and 1869 were the continuation.*
* This seems a fitting place at which to explain exactly a diplomatic term so familiar as to have passed into a popular figure of speech. " The most favoured nation " clause, when it occurs, is inserted in commercial treaties as a means of preventing the goods of each of the contracting parties being treated in the territory of the other more unfavourably than the similar goods produced by some other country. For instance, let it be supposed that a treaty of commerce between Great Britain and France contains a most favoured nation clause, that under the British Customs2 tariff French wines pay an import tax of ten per cent. Let it be further assumed that diplomatic negotiations result in the British admission of Spanish wines of the same quality as the French wines at a tax of five per cent. Then under the most favoured nation clause, French wines would automatically benefit by the reduction granted to Spanish wines at five per cent. also. In sucn a case as the foregoing the most favoured nation clause is quite unconditional. The clause, however, may be so worded as to be conditional; it depends on the kind of treaty negotiated by the contracting parties. The United States, and possibly some others, have always denied that the favours granted by reciprocity treaties are acquired under ordinary " most favoured " articles, unless the same concessions are made in return. Thus, by a treaty between France
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